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A. 

Agassiz, Professor, classified the fossil fishes by the character of their 
scales, 33. 

Ainsworth, W. H., considered as a romance writer, 193, 197; has 
aspired in Crichton to frame a regular historical romance, 197, 199 ; 
spoils his descriptions by a parade of antiquarian expressions, 202— 
204. 

America, similarity between its constitution and Norway, 47. 

* American Trade, causes and consequences of the crisis with the, 221 ; 
value of importation into America far exceeded the increase of popu- 
lation and wealth, 222, 223, 224, 225; value of the total exports and 
imports from 1830 to 1836, 223 ; causes of this overtrading in Ame- 
rica, 225; effect of breaking up the Bank of the United States, 225, 
226 ; increase of Joint Stock Banks, 226; and speculation to an ama- 
zing extent, ib.; effect of the Circular of General Jackson, ordering 
payment in specie for the value of public land, 227, 228; credit sys- 
tem carried on between England and America, 229—233; Bank of 
England refuse to accept the paper of some American houses, 233 ; 
effect of this precipitate proceeding on the English and American 
houses, 234; overtrading still carried on by the American houses, 234, 
235; statement of the outstanding acceptance of three of the great 
houses, 235 ; loss sustained by the merchants of this country will not 
be so severe as expected, 236 ; probable exports from America will be 
far more than what they are due, 237; necessity of proceeding with 
greater caution in future, 238. 

Angelis, Pedro de, Colleccion de Obras y documentos relativos a la His- 
toire Antigua, &c. 87. See Cruz. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation, 118; opinions stated at the meeting of the 

British Association held at Bristol, 119, 120 ; operations of the steam- 

engine, 120, 121 ; advantages and disadvantages of common and feather- 
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ing wheels, 121, 122; formidable effects of salt water on the boiler, 
122—125; checking of the flues by the smoke, 125—127 ; proportion 
of the machinery and fuel to the size of the vessel, 127; explanation 
of horse-power and tonnage, 128; consumption of coal as tested by 
experiments, 128—130; power of the fuel in propelling the vessel, 
130—132; construction and power of the machinery in different 
steamers given to illustrate the preceding results, 132—134 ; physical 
phenomena attending the Atlantic ocean, 134; effect these physical 
causes, and the length of the voyage would have on the navigation of 
the Atlantic, 135—140; shortest routes between America and Ireland 
considered, 140—142; fears that may be entertained of a successful 
result, 142—145; beneficial effects that a communication would have 
on the welfare of Ireland, 145, 146. 

* Athens, Rise and Fall of—age of the Peleegians, 152; the heroic times— 
Theseus, 153, 154; Solon the arbiter, 154, 165, 166; Persian in- 
vasion, 154; Cimon and Pericles, 154, 155; from the time of Pericles 
to the present, 156; Young and Drummond’s abortive attempts to 
write its history, 161, 162. See Bulwer. 


B 

Bank of England and the Country Banks, 61; commercial state of the 
country in January 1836, 61; the late difficulties arose from the 
unsound principles on which the paper currency has been established, 
62; necessity of our paper currency ranging in amount and value 
exactly as the currency would do were it metallic, 62, 63; extra- 
ordinary increase of Joint-Stock banks, 64, 65 ; amount of their issues, 
65, 66 ; influence of, on’ business, 66 ; conduct of the Bank of E ngland, 
66, 67; table of the issues, liabilities, and bullion of the bank, 67 ; 
raised her rate of interest, 69; effect of this, 70—72; export of 
bullion from London in 1836, 72; stock of bullion reduced—cause of 
its diminution, 72—74 ; ought to have contracted their circulation toa 
greater extent, 74, 75; circumstances that led to the downfall of the 
Northern and Central Bank, 75; supported by the Bank of England, 
75, 76; the defect of the bank is in participating too much in the 
feelings and views of the mercantile class, 76, 77; afforded assistance 
to the American houses, 77; facts established by the conduct of the 
Bank of England and the provincial banks, 79—80 ; necessity of a 
radical alteration in the law relating to joint-stock and private banks, 
80; the paper currency of the country cannot be established on sound 
principles unless the power to supply it be confined to one issuer, 80— 
‘ 85; profits of the provincial banks are not sensibly impaired by the 
substitution of the Bank of England notes for their own, 84; defects 

of the present system, 85—87. 

* Bacon, Francis, Works by Basil Montagu, 1—5; character of the 
leading statesmen in England at his time, 5—9; Bacon's — dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, 9—12; early years of Bacon, 12, 13; death 

’ of his father, 13; his services re ‘fased by Goomumaccaendiie ‘ause 
of, 13 —15; entered Gray’s Inn—legal attainments, 15, 16; sat in Par- 
liament in 1593, 16; part he took in politics, 17; attaches himself to 
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the Earl of Essex, 17; Essex endeavours to obtain the office of Attor- 
ney-General for Bacon, 20 ; generous conduct of Essex, 2 21; appeared 
as council against Essex at his trial, 22—25; Bacon’s conduct towards 
Essex fully ‘exansined, 25—31; death of Queen Elizabeth, 31; influ- 
ence of James’ accession to the throne on the fortune of Bacon, 
ib. ; servile conduct towards Lord Southampton, 32; influence his 
talents had over the public, 33,34; appointed Attorney-General, 33 ; 
progress he made in literature, 34, 35; tampered with the judges on 
the trial of Peacham, 35, 36 ; private consultations with the judges not 
allowed by law, 36, 37; renews the disgraceful practice of torturing, 
37, 38; unworthy ambition explains all his actions, 38, 39; attaches 
himeelf to V ee Duke of Buckingham, 40; Essex and Buckingham 
contrasted, 40, Bacon appointed Keeper of the Great Seal, 41 ; 
aided the King hi his favourites in granting patents of monopoly, 43 ; 
his judicial conduct most reprehensible, 44, 45; interferes to prevent 
the marriage of Sir John Villiers and Sir Edward Coke’s daughter, 46 ; 
meanness towards Buckingham, 47; country-house at Gorbambury, 
48; raised to the title of Viscount St Albans, ib. ; convocation of 
James’ Third Parliament, 48, 49 ; alarm spread through the Court when 
it proceeded to discuss the public grievances, 49, 50; charge brought 
against Bacon for tir by the House of Commons, 50, 51 ; con- 
duct of Bacon, 51, 52; allows his guilt, 52, 53; sentence pronounced 
by the Lords, 53; Mr Montagu’s attempt to vindicate Bacon's repu- 
tation criticised aad laid open, 53—62; reflections on the disgraceful 
practice of judges taking bribes, 55—62 ; mode in which he spent the 
last years of his life, 62—64. 
* Bacon's Philosophy, chief peculiarity of, 64, 65; object of all his 
speculations, 65; ancient philosophy disclaimed to be useful, and was 
content tobe stationary, 65; use of philosophy according to Seneca, 65— 
67; proper object of philosophy, 67—69 ; doctrines of the Epicureans, 
70; effects of Christianity on the progress of philosophy, 70—72; of 
the invention of printing and gunpowder, 71; causes that predisposed 
the public mind to give a turn to philosophic pursuits, 71 ; differ- 
ence between the philosophy of Bacon and that of Plato, 73; in 
regard to arithmetic, 73, 74; mathematics, 74—76; astronomy, 76 ; 
alphabetical writing, 76, 77; science of medicine, 77, 78; science of 
legislation, 79; form in which laws ought to be drawn, 79; aim of 
both philosophers, 80, 83; the powers of Bacon received their direction 
from his good common sense, 83; Epictetus and Bacon compared, 
83, 84; Bacon’s philosophy has been accused of overrating those 
sciences which minister to man’s physical well-being, and underrating 
moral philosophy, 84, 85; his treatment of moral subjects, 85, 86 ; 
considered as a theologian, 87 ; vulgar notions as to the inductive 
method, 87; induction correctly analyzed by Aristotle, 88; inductive 
method of no great practical value, 88—94; what Bacon did for 
inductive philosophy, 84; temper of Bacon, 94, 95; individualized 
his thoughts, 95; superiority of his understanding, 96, 97; adorned 
his philosophy with the richest decorations of rhetoric, 97; possessed 
the faculty of analogy to a great extent, 97—99; poetical faculty was 
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powerful in his mind, 99; order with which his powers of mind ex- 
panded themselves, 100; similarity between his style and Burke’s, ib. ; 
specimen of Bacon’s two styles, 101; value of his Essays, 102; his 
best performance, that of the First Book of the Novum Organum, 
102, 103; contemplation of his life, 103, 104. 

* Ballot, advantages and disadvantages of the, 212, 213. 

* Bradley's, Professor, Works and Correspondence, 119 ; England has 
no place of record for the lives of her philosophers, 119; history of 
the MSS. of Dr Bradley, 121 ; early life, 122; appointed Savilian 
professor of astronomy at Oxford, 122; commenced a series of obser- 
vations, which ended with solving the parallax of the fixed stars, 123— 
125; refractions of different stars did not differ from one another, 126 ; 
appointed astronomer-royal of England, 127; establishes his second 
great discovery of the nutation of the earth’s axis, 127; had some share 
in the assimilation of the British Kalendar to that of other nations, 
128; ignorance of the people regarding the alteration, 129; observa- 
tions at Greenwich, 129; list of some of his papers read before the 
Royal Society, 180, 181. 

*Browning’s, J., Strafford, a tragedy, 132; sketch of the plot of the 
play, 134—137,; principal characters in the tragedy, 141—143 ; 
breaks his language into fragments, 144, 145; extracts from the tra- 
gedy, with a critique on the style, 145—150. 

Buckland’s, Rev. William, Geology and Mineralogy. See Geology. 

*Bulwer's, E. L., Rise and Fall of Athens, 152—156; the Olympic 
Festival, 156; reception of Aristagonis at Athens, 157; condition of 
Athens about the period of Cimon’s death, 157—160; character of 
Cimon, 160; might have wrote a book devoted to Athens alone, 161 ; 
general moderation and candour which characterises his work, 163 ; 
sketch of the Pelasgian’s march out of the East, 163, 164; theory of 
the Greek mythological system, 164, 165; character of Solon, 165, 
166; age of Pericles, 166; defends the conduct of the Athenians 
towards their great deliverer, 166, 167; Ostracism, 167; passages 
which may deserve the author’s re-consideration, 167, 169, 176; 
dramatic poetry—trise and progress of tragedy, 169—172; AEschylus 
and Sophocles contrasted, 172, 173; criticism of the Gidipus Tyrannus, 
173, 174; on Ajax, 174, 175; on the Electra, 175, 176; peculiarities 
of idiom requiring to be corrected, 176, 177. 


C. 

Candia, Island of, expense and burden it entails on the Pasha of Egypt, 
170, 171; would be an advantageous acquisition to Great Britain, 171, 
172. 

* Christianity, effect of its doctrines on the progress of philosophy, 70— 
72. 

* Church-rates, abolition of, intimately connected with the question of 
an Established Church, 178, 179 ; sum yearly raised by the rates, 179; 
parish cannot be compelled to make a rate, 180—182 ; objections raised 
to the rate considered, 182 ; funds raised, not beyond the control of the 
State, 184, 185; the clergy not being the Church, the Church cannot 
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be the proprietor, 185, 186; and being no proprietor, it cannot hold 
property by an inconsistent tenure, 186 ; Church property is therefore 
to all intents and purposes State property, 187; plan proposed by Go- 





vernment for the settlement of the r: ; Serious objections 
to the plan as regards the detai/s, 189—191; if carried, it would not 
affect the stability of the Established Church, 191; no difference in 
principle between charging the e _— of repairing chare shes upon the 
consolidated fund and upon the land revenue, 191—194; plan sup- 
ported by the Dissenters, 194, 195. 

Cruz’s, D. Luis de la, Expedition across the Pampas, 88 ; preliminary 
explanations as to the situation of the Spanish colonies, 88, 89; under- 
takes to survey the road from Conception to Buenos Ayres, 89; 
character of his journal, ib.; description of the road and nature of the 
country between Conception and Antuco, 90,91; Volcano of Antuco, 
91, 92; starts from Fort Ballenar, and reaches La Cueva, 93; geology 
of the country between Batacura and the Roi Colorado, 95—97 ; River 
Desaguadero, 97, 98; description of the country across the Pampas 
to Melineuse, 98, 99; length of the road from Conception to Buenos 
Ayres, 99, 100; expense of constructing a road between, 100; future 
career of La Cruz, 100; important information derived from his journal 
regarding the large rivers in the Pampas, and the sources from whence 
they flow, 100—104. See Rio Negro. 

* Criminal Law, report of Commissioners on, 214. See Reform. 

* Civilisation, diffusive nature of modern, 196, 197. 

Cuvier’s discoveries in geology, 12; account of his researches in the 
gypsum quarries of Montmartre, 23, 24. 


D. 
Delaunay on cane sugar and beet-root sugar, 110. See Sugar. 
Denmark, free institutions it now has, 51. 
* Drama, too minute a detail of portraiture not necessary for, 138— 
140: Rise and Progress of in Athens, 169—172. 
* Durham, Lord, his Letter to the electors of North Durham, 281, 282. 


E. 


Education, National, bill of Mr Wyse, M.P., for establishing a board of 


education, 245; principles of his plan, 246—248; chief defect is in 
placing it too muc th under the control of government, 248; principle 
on which the bill introduced into the House of Lords is framed, 249; 
Parliamentary returns of the state of education in England in 1818 and 
1833, 249 ; inaccuracy of these returns, 250; deficiency of education, 
251, 252; benefits to be derived from the establishment of infant schools, 
252—254; instruction generally given by the common schools, 254; 
the instruction that ou; en to be given, 254, 255; conclusions drawn 
from the facts stated, 255; funds existing in various parts of England, 
255—256 ; necessity of a uae of instruction, 256 ; principles on which 
the functions of the board should be guided, 256—257; should be 
associated with the common council in all corporate towns and county 
councils, 257—258; necessity of establishing Normal schools under 
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the superintendence of the board, 258, 259 ; board to have a control 
over the funds already existing in the large endowments of the country, 
259 ; expense will hardly be felt by the country, 261; number of chil- 
dren attending school, with their average expense, 261—263 ; difficul- 
ties that may arise from religious differences, 263, 264. 

* Education, Female, superiority of the present system of education 
over that taught in the sixteenth century, 10—12. 

* Education, necessity of a complete system of national, 202, 2083—213. 

Egypt, Modern, and the modern Egyptians, 146; modern travellers, 
147 ; character of Mr Lane’s work, 147—149 ; of Captain Scott’s, 149; 
treatment of children and their education, 150; schoolmasters miser- 
ably deficient in learning, 151; respect paid ts parents by their chil- 
dren, 151, 152; religion of the people, and condition of the priests, 
152—1! 54; from whence their civil laws are derived, 154, 155; law of 
divorce and its depraved effects on both sexes, 155, 156; punishment 
of crimes, 157 ; apostasy for the Mahomedan faith still punishable with 
death, ib. ; civil code, ib. ; law of inheritance, 158 ; the grossest abuses 
prevail in the administration of justice, 159 ; case to that effect cited 
by Lane, 159, 160; revenue of the Pasha, 160, 161 ; sources of, 161; 
misery entailed on the peasantry by his exactions, 161, 162; innova 
tions and reform introduced by the Pasha, 162, 164; regular Egyptian 
army recruited from the native Arab population of Egypt, 164, 165; 
deficient in instruction and discipline, 166, 167; difficulties the Pasha 
has passed through, 167, 168; difficulties whic h yet surround him, 
168, 169; real interest of both the Porte and Turkey, are not adverse 
but identical, 170; island of Candia a source of great expense to him, 
170, 171; would be an advantageous acquisition to Great Britain, 
171; Coptic population of Egypt, 173. 

Ehrenberg’s discovery of fossil animalcules, 25. 

*England under Seven Administrations, by Albany Fonblanque, Esq., 
196. 

England, Bank, of. See Banks 

* England, character of its leading statesmen in the reign of Henry 
VILL. and Elizabeth, 5—9; factions which divided the court and coun- 
cil of Elizabeth toward the close of her reign, 18, 19. 

* Essex, Earl of, sketch of his character and career, 17—25 ; conduct of 
Lord Bacon towards Essex, fully considered, 25—31. 


F. 
* Fonblanque’s, Albany, England under Seven Administrations, 196 ; 
power of mind displayed as editor of the Examiner, 199—209 ; effect 
his political views may have on the public, 210—21 S. 


G. 

Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology, 
by the Rev. William Buckland, 1 ; light which the discovery of Geology 
has thrown on the early history of man, 2; religious prejudices against, 
4; Hutton’s theory of the earth, 4— 7; Scripture appealed to z, 
his opponents, 7—10; Rev. Dr Knox’s attack on Sir John Leslie, 9 
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character of Professor Playfair, 10, 11; of Sir James Hall, 11; 
Geological Society of London, 11, 12; important discoveries of Cuvier, 
12, 13; character of Dr Buckland’s work, 14, 15; consistency of geo- 
logical discoveries with revelation, 15, 17—inorganic structure of the 
globe— changes it has undergone, 17—20 ; transition rocks, fossil re- 
mains in, 20, 21 ; secondary strata, 21, 22; condition of animal life, 
during its >i 22, 23; strata of the tertiary rock, and the fossil 
remains they contain, 23, 24; general view of fossil organic remains, 
24, 25; Ehrenberg’s discoveries of fossil animalcules, 25, 26 ; sshuale 
hore oie destroyed by some great and sudden cause, 26 ; advantages 
which the herbivorous races derive over those that are carnivorous, 26, 
27 ; proofs of design exhibited in the specific structure of fossil animals, 
27; distinction between fossil and recent species, 34; fossil remains 
of the Mollusca genera, ib.; fossil spiders, scorpions, insects, and 
zoophytes considered, 36; briarean pentacrinite, ib.; fossil plants, 
36, 37; contents of the concluding chapter of Buckland’s work, 37 
—39. 

Government, Constitutional, gradually extension of, through Europe, 
Bl. oe. 

Goldsmith's, Oliver, Life of Prior, 204—210 ; opinions of Goldsmith's 
contemporaries as to his character, 1O—14; brief sketch of his life, 
214—216 ; constitutional qualities of his mind, 216—218; want of 
more principle as displayed in his early career, 218224; arrives 
in London, first few years of his life there, 224—228; his letter 
to Griffiths cited, 228230; absurd fondness he had for ill sorted 
cloths and misplaced finery, 230, 231 ; commences practice as a 
physician, 231, 232; College of Surgeons refuse to graduate him 
as an M.D., 233, 234; his ignorance, and unbounded assurance he felt 
in his own power of mind, 224—236 ; his intercourse with Johnson, 
236—238 ; want of veracity and insatiable vanity he displayed during 
his life, 238—241 ; reckless mismanagement of his affairs, 241, 242; 
viewed as a strange compound of tenderness, bitterness, and neglect, 
242; his literary merit is principally in his style, 244. 


i. 
Hamilton's, W. R., Letters to the Earl of Elgin on the style of architec- 
ture Lent adapted for the new houses of Parliament, 174-179, 
* Homer, influence of his writings in forming the character of the Greeks, 
198. 


i 
James, G. P. R., considered as a romance- writer, 183—185; very suc- 
cessful in his landscape painting, 185, 186; does not depict original 
character, 188; free from exaggeration either in character or incident, 
188, 189; his Attila, 189, 190; extract from, 190—193. 
*Inductive method, vulgar notions of what is called the, 87; considered 
as to its practical use in improving the understanding, 88—94. 
*Irvine's, George, translation of Schiller’s Bride of Messina, 239 ; cha- 
racter of the translation, 246, 247 ; plot of the piece, 247, 251. 
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L. 
Laing’s, Samuel, Journal of a Residence in Norway, 39. See Norway. 
Lanes, Edward William, Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, 146 ; character of his book, 147—149. See Egypt. 
“Lords, House of, its fate as a house will depend entirely on the nature 
of its differences with the House of Commons, 212. 


M. 

* Metropolis, The G'reat, 104, 107, 108; treats the subject of literature 
in an original manner, 108, 109; Authors and Publishers, 109, 110; 
Stock Exchange, 110, 111; sketch of the hanging-loving Mr Curtis, 
112—114; extract from the chapter in Newgate, 114; character of 
the volumes, 114, 115; influence of the Reform bill on the character 
of young fashionables, 115—118. 

* Montague’s, Basil, edition of Lord Bacon’s works ; partiality he continu- 
ally shows for Bacon, even when his character or actions cannot be 
justified, 1—4. See Bacon. 

* Moorsom, Richard, Letter to Lord John Russell on the abolition of 
Church-rates, 178 ; plan, as stated in his letter, almost followed by 
Government, 195, 196. 

* Messina, by Schiller, translated by George Irvine, 239 ; character of the 

translation, 246 ; plot of the piece, 247, 251. 


N. 

Norway, Laing’s Journal of a Residence in, 39 ; possesses a constitution 
thoroughly democratic, 40—42 ; structure of the Storthing, or Parlia- 
ment; its power and duties of the electoral body and the mode of 
election, 43—46 ; similarity between, and the constitution of America, 47 ; 
modes of procedure in the Storthing, and their manner of constituting 
a Second Chamber, or Upper House, 47, 48 ; Norway separated from 
Denmark and attached to Sweden, and obligations Sweden came under, 
49,50; Sweden’s attempts to break these obligations, 50; reasons for the 
hostility, ib.; freedom of the press, 52, 53 ; education in, 53; Church 
Establishment, 53, 54; cause of the depression of general education, 
54,55; Court of Reconcilement, the principal feature in the legal sys- 
tem, 55; the greatest punishment that can be inflicted is ‘ the loss of 
honour,’ ib.; Mr Laing’s observation on, 56; domestic habits and mode 
of life, 56, 58; life of the border (Farmer), 58, 59; great equality of all 
classes, 59, 60; land equally divided among all the children, 60 ; induce- 
ments the people have not to remain stationary, 60, 61. 

* Newspaper Literature, one of the most important means of civilisation, 
197; ‘The Examiner, 199; necessary qualities of an editor, 199—201 ; 
difficulties under which he lies, 201, 202; character of the newspaper 
press dependent on the opinions of the contemporary public, 202, 203 ; 
considered as a public instructor, 204—206; editors ought to be 
superior to their body of readers, 206—209; character of Mr Fon- 
blanque, editor of the Examiner, 209; merits of a writer, as well as a 
political theorist, 209-—213, 
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Pampas, La Cruz’s expedition across the. See Cruz. 

Parliament, new House of, \etters of R. W. Hamilton, Esq, on the style 
of architecture, best adapted for, 174—179. 

* Philosophy, object of ancient, 65 ; comparison between, and the Baconian 
Philosophy, 65—84. See Bacon’s Philosophy. 

* Parliamentary privilege of Publication, 252 ; House of Commons come 
to the decision of publishing its proceedings, ib. ; action brought against 
its publisher, ib. ; defence of the Messrs Hansards, 253 ; opinion of Lord 
Denham adverse to the defence, ib. ; powers of both Houses and prece- 
dents of printing and publishing, 254—256 ; resolutions of the House 
of Commons, 256 ; inconsistent and inexplicit language in which they 
are couched, 256—258 ; new trial to be defended by the Attorney- 
General, 258; ought the Houses of Parliament to be entrusted with 
the privilege claimed ? 259—264. 

Playfair, Professor, supporter of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, 6 ; 
eulogy on, 10, 11. 

* Plato, his philosophy and that of Bacon’s compared, 73—81. See Bacon. 

* Politics, beneficial influence that the cultivation of, has had on the 
energies of the young men of Britain, 115—118. 

* Peel, Sir Robert, character of, as a statesman, 279—281, 

Prior's, James, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 204—206 ; character of the 
book, 206—208; displays much credulity in the collection of his 
materials, 208; site of Auburn—the Deserted Village, 208, 210; 
character of Goldsmith—opinion of his contemporaries, 210, 213; Sir 
Walter Scott’s erroneous suspicion of Boswell, 212; alterations neces- 
sary in a new edition, 213, 214, 


R. 

* Radicals, policy of the, 267—271. 

*Reform of Criminal Law, reports from the Commissioners on, 214 ; 
names of the Commissioners, ib. ; object of the Commission, ib.; sketch 
of their first report, 214—217; of their second report, 217—220, 

Rio Negro, exploration of the, 103 ; rises in the lake Alomini, 103, 104; 
island of Choelechel, 104 ; junction of the rivers Sicu Leuvre and San- 
guel branch, 105; southern branch examined, ib.; country explored— 
its appearance, 106; Rio Negro navigable to the very foot of the 
Cordilleras, 106, 107 ; advantages to be derived from settlements on, 
107, 108 ; the Indians benefited by their connexions with the whites, 
108, 109. 

* Rigauds, Professor, Life of the Rey. Dr Bradley, 119. See Bradley. 

Romances, recent English, 180 ; state of romance writing since the death 
of Sir Walter Scott, 1S0—182; difference between Mr James’s and 
Mr Ainsworth’s writings, 182, 183. See James and Ainsworth. 

Russia, actual state of her policy, 172. 


Ss 


Scott's, Captain C. R., rambles in Egypt and Candia, 146 ; character of 
his book, 149, See Egypt. 
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Seneca, Philosophy of, 65, 66 ; compared with that of Bacon’s, 66, 69. 

Spain, War in, note to the article, No. exxix., on the, 265, 266, 

Steam Navigation, advancement of, 118, 119. See Atlantic. 

*Strafford, a Tragedy, by J. Browning, 132. See Browning. 

* State of Parties, 266; policy of the ‘Tories, 267 ; of the Radicals, ib. ; 
of the Whigs, 267, 268, 279, 281; Whig party indispensable for the 
real interests of the country, 268—270; Radical party a new feature 
in the House of Commons, 270; its members not always the most 
prudent in their declarations and actions, 271; duty of the Legislature 
at the present time, 272—-274 ; difficulties in the way of the practical 

4 working of the Legislature, 274, 275; business not well conducted in 
the Commons, 275, 276; character of the Government affects the 
character, temper, and harmony of the freest people, 276 ; Tories too 
exclusive in the tendency for selfish favouritism, 277; Tory party 
have done more to separate the Union than all the motions of Mr 
O’Connell, 278; character of Sir Robert Peel as a statesman, 279, 
281; letter of the Earl of Durham to the electors of North Durham, 
281, 282. 

Sugar, beet-root and cane, 110; consumption of, in Europe and Ame- 
rica, 110, 111—113; absurd policy of the French government in 
patronising the growth of beet sugar in preference to the importing of 
cane sugar, 111, 112; consumption of, in France, 112; sustained by 
France on her revenue, shipping, and external commerce in consequence 
of encouraging the growth of beet sugar, 114, 116; beet cultivated to 
a considerable extent in Belgium, 116 ; prospect of the beet growers in 
Great Britain, 116, 117. 

Sweden, Norway united to, 49, 50; attempts of its inhabitants to have 
its institutions reformed, 50, 51. 
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Taxes, commodities on which they are absurdly raised, 110. 

* Tories, policy of the, 267 ; too exclusive in their pretensions to loyalty 
as well as place, 277. 

*Translation, difficulties attending a proper, 239, 240; Dryden as a 
translator, 240, 241; Pope, 241; Cowper, ib.; Carey, ib.; defects of 
German translations, 242 ; extraordinary skill with which the Germans 
translate, ib.; our versions from the German generally deficient, 244, 
245. 


W. 
* Waller, influence he possessed over the public during his life, 33, 
* Whigs, policy of the, 267. 
* William the Fourth, benefits derived from the reign of, 265, 266, 
Wyse Sy Thomas, Esq. speech in the House of Commons on National 
Education, 245. See Education National. 
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